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Visitors to Manchester are cordially invited 
to visit.the new 


STATE THEATRE 


The Handsomest Theatre in New Hampshire 





WHERE THE LATEST AND FINEST TALKING PICTURES ARE SHOWN 





You will be delighted with the theatre, entertained 
by the pictures and—well, we do our utmost to 
provide rest and comfort for our guests. 





























Five Chapters from the History of Manchester 


FRED W. LAMB 


Tue TyNGstown ReEcorps 


UCKED away in the vault of the 
office of the city clerk of the city 
of Manchester is many a quaint 

and curious volume telling of forgotten 
days. The oldest and most ancient of 
these in known as the old Tyngstown 
Record book. It was purchased by Col- 
onel Blanchard, the proprietor’s clerk, 
and is a quarto volume, bound in hog- 
skin, and shows by its dilapidated ap- 
pearance that it has had a varied experi- 
ence. As it appears now, it has 164 
pages, marked in red ink, but at some 
period it may have contained about 200 
pages. It is about ten by fourteen 
inches in size and the paper is similar 
in appearance to parchment. 

In the winter of 1703, Captain Wil- 
liam Tyng with a company of Massa- 
chusetts soldiers, set out from Groton, 
Middlesex county Massachusetts in the 
dead of winter, on a trip to Lake “Wen- 
ipssauke,”” (as it spelled in the records) 
to deal a blow to the Indian tribes, that, 
inspired by their desire for plunder and 
hatred of the growing settlements of the 
whites, made the life of the settlers any- 
thing but one of peace. This march 
was made on snowshoes and there were 
some sixty men in the company. The 
record states that they succeeded in 
killing six Indians and drove the tribe 
out of several of their winter villages. 

For this the 


service survivors of 


Captain Tyng’s company and the heirs 
of those 


deceased on the expedition 
presented a petition to John Belcher, 
then captain general and governor in 


chief of the Massachusetts colony, for a 


grant of the land situated on the Merri- 
mack river between the 
This 
petition was presented and signed by 
Richard Warner, Nathaniel Wood, John 
Longley, Thomas Tarble, J. Holden and 
Captain John The petition 
was granted, and on application to Ben- 
jamin Prescott, justice of the peace un- 
der his majesty, the King, a warrant was 
issued calling a meeting of the grantees. 

The first meeting was held on May 
20, 1735, at the house of Colonel Jonas 
Clark, in Chelmsford, Mass. 

This grant was for that territory east 
of the river, extending back three miles 
and comprised some 23,000 acres. Wil- 
liam Dudley was chosen first moderator 
and Joseph Blanchard was elected clerk 
At this 
meeting it was voted to have an equal 
division of the lots and that the owner- 
ship of the same be decided by lot 
after the public lots were set aside. 


Litchfield on 
south and Suncook on the north. 


Shepley. 


for the proprietors or grantees. 


Provision was made for a meeting house 
site, burying place and a training field, 
and the committee to lay out the tract 
was also authorized to preserve mill 
sites, together with as much land as was 
deemed necessary to encourage any per- 
son to build them. 

It was also voted to have a road laid 
out leading from Litchfield to Suncook 
and provide for the same when the lots 
were run out by the surveyor by allow- 
ing so much land on each lot for the 
highway. Joseph Blanchard, Captain 
Ephraim Hildreth, Captain John Shep- 
ley, Captain Samuel Chamberlain, and 
Captain Jonas Richards were appointed 
as a committee to lay out the lots em- 
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braced in this grant and we find from 
the records of the next meeting, held 
in 1736, that they did so at a cost of 
something like $1500. 

This old book contains these records 
which were kept in a clear, round hand, 
very carefully written and free from 
blots and an examination of the pen- 
manship indicates that they were writ- 
ten with a quill pen. The ink is as plain 
and unfaded as the day it was spread 
and the whole book is a monument Gi 
careful, painstaking labor on the part 
of those who kept it and made the 
entries therein recorded. It is a val- 
uable historical document, as well as a 
curious relic and memento of pioneer 
times. 

The lots of land were divided by lot, 
the drawing being done by Thomas 
Kidder and Spaulding, 
drawing the names of the grantee from 
the box, while the other drew the slip 
bearing the number of the lot. <A lot 
the side of 
Cohas brook was set aside for a meeting 


Samson one 


of thirty acres on north 
house, and lot No. 4, in that range was 
set aside for the use of the minister of 
the gospel. The settlement was named 
Tyngstown and the result of the draw- 
ing for the lots is recorded in this old 
book in tabulated form. 

At a meeting held at Groton, Mass., 
on November 15, 1736, it was voted to 
authorize Eleazar Tyng, William Tarble 
and Colonel Joseph Blanchard to act as 
a committee to negotiate with any person 
who would give a bond in the sum of 
$2500 and take the mill site and land, 
to erect a sawmill within ten months 
from the next spring on either great or 
little Cohas brook, and to erect and have 
in running order within three years a 
grist mill and keep the same in running 
order for twenty years. Thomas Tarble 
took the mill site and lands on Cohas 
brook, subject to the above conditions, 


except that the grist mill was to be main 
tained for ten years instead of 
twenty. 

At a meeting held in 1738, at Groton, 
it was voted to build a meeting house 
and to raise $150 to pay for preaching 
the gospel. At this meeting the mill 
site and lot of sixty acres at ‘“Amos- 
keag” Falls was granted to John Per- 
ham. The 200 acres at the north of this 
grant were reserved as a fishing place 
and this mill site thus granted was 
probably located somewhere on _ the 
banks just north of Dean street. 

Work upon the first meeting house 
was commenced in January, 1739, and 
it was built by Robert Anderson. It was 
forty-two feet long by thirty feet wide 
and was twenty feet in the clear. This 
stood upon the old Weston farm close 
by the old burying ground, which was 
then established, later the 
“Forest cemetery.” After having been 
used for a number of years the building 
was destroyed, catching fire from sparks 
from burning woods close by. 

The first grantee’s meeting held with- 
in the limits of the township was held 
in this meeting house on June 16, 1741, 
and the expense of that meeting was for 
food and lodging for six men and horse 
feed, $7.50, while for drinks it was just 
double or $15.00. At meeting, 
William McClinto was authorized to 
build the first bridge over Cohas brook 
at an expense of $50. 

Major Hildreth, in 1735 or 1736, built 
upon the Cohas, a little east of what is 
now known as the old Harvey mill, « 
sawmill, this being the first mill of any 
kind within the limits of what is now the 
city of Manchester. 


for 


known as 


this 


Rum in those days 
was a prominent factor in almost every 
move that was made. At the raising of 
the first meeting house a building less 
than fifty feet long, the rum bill amount- 
ed to nearly forty dollars. 
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In granting and some 
other land grants in this neighborhood, 
there can be no doubt of the fact that 
Massachusetts had in view the securing 
of the fisheries upon the Merrimack at 
Amoskeag Falls to that province and 
the people of that province. They 
were looked upon as a most valuable and 
desirable acquisition. 


Tyngstown 


The people in 
the immediate neighborhood who had 
settled there under Masonian 
well knew their value 


grants 
and hence the 
more fear among them that there might 
be difficulty in getting titles to the lands 
from the new proprietors. But 
fears proved to be groundless for 
Masonian proprietors not 


their 
the 
only took 
early measures to give titles for small 
consideration to those who had settled 
upon their lands as before suggested, 
and readily regranted those townships 
to settlers already upon them that had 
been granted by Massachusetts. 
this territory soon 


Thus 
known as 
ground.” All _ this 
controversy was finally settled in 1749 


became 


the ‘debatable 


by cutting off from Massachusetts 
twenty-six townships which she _ had 
claamed as hers, among which was 


Tyngstown. 

Feeling their grant was 
ping away from them the 
Tyngstown took action in the Massa- 
chusetts courts and after a very long 
and tedious fight the heirs of Captain 
William Tyng and their associates were 
given another land in the 
Province of Maine, in 1785, which be- 
came known and settled as Tyngstown, 
although there is little evidence to show 
that many of the disappointed legatees 
of the 


slowly slip- 
grantees of 


grant of 


snowshoe expedition availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

In 1803, upon its incorporation by tie 
State, the name of this township was 
changed to Wilton, which it now bears. 


There are fragments of the records 


of several other grants in this state and 
record book, among them being those of 
Rindge, Jaffery, Mason, Dublin and 
Wilton and there are lists of the grantees 
of several other grants in this state and 
Vermont. 

The book came finally, though it is 
not clearly known how, into the posses- 
sion of the town of Jaffery, where it 
remained until the late Colonel George 
C. Gilmore of Manchester learned of its 
value and began negotiations with a 
view to its restoration to the city, where 
it rightfully belongs. After meeting 
with considerable opposition on the part 
of the officials and people of the town 
of Jaffery, it was voted -almost unani- 
mously at a town meeting held on March 
10,1896, to present the book to the city 
of Manchester. In return for this 
courteous the city printed the 
records contained in the volume relating 
to the town of Jaffrey in a pamphlet of 
fourteen pages for the town. 


act, 


Rock RimMoN 
To see Rock Raymond lift his hoary 
head. | 
With 
foundations, 
Like some _ proud 
mighty dead. 
Which has outlived a thousand genera- 
tions, 


verdure clinging to his rough 


tombstone of the 


And stood alone the monarch of the 
plain, 

Where cities fell and forests rose again. 
* * * x * * * 


Rock Raymond created to wash away 
never, 

Still shows to the forest its dark rugged 
breast. 

But hushed are the cries of the wild-cat 
forever. 

And squirrels crack nuts in the rattle- 
snakes’ nest. 

STARK. 
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The noted ledge bearing the name 
Rock rises the high 
plateau west of the Merrimack river 
and is one of the greatest natural curt- 


Rimmon from 


osities of this section. The exact fig- 
ures of its elevation taken from the field 
notes of the city engineer are as fol- 
lows: top of rock above city elevation, 
296.35 feet; base above the same level, 
179.83 feet and about 95 feet above low 
water mark at Amoskeag eddy. Ex- 
treme height of rock 116.53 feet. It is 
an outcropping of gneiss from the midst 
of a sandy plain, three hundred feet in 
length and one hundred and fifty feet 
in width. 

The ledge extends nearly in a north 
and south direction, rising gradually 
from the north so as to be of easy ascent 
in that direction and ending in an abrupt 
precipice toward the south and south- 
east. The height of the precipice is 


given as one hundred and_ seventeen 


feet. The rock is to be seen at a con- 
siderable distance from Manchester, up 
and down the valley of the Merrimack 
and attracts a large number of visitors. 
From can obtain a 
magnificent view of Manchester and its 
surrounding territory. It 
been ascertained when or by 


its summit one 


has never 
whom the 
name Rock Rimmon was conferred but 
the rock has been generally known b/ 
that name for nearly one hundred years, 
if not much longer. As is usually the 
case, the name has been much corrupted 
and has taken the name 
“Rock Raymond” this in turn being 
corrupted to ‘““Rock Raymon.” 


Upon one of the earlier maps of the 


sometimes 


city the name is given as “Raymond.” 
There is no doubt but that the name 
is of Biblical origin as the name appears 
in various forms in many places in the 
Bible. In II Samuel IV, 5-8 is found the 
name of one Rimmon who was known 


as “Rimmon the Beerothite.”” He had 


two sons Rechab and Baanah who are 
described as a pair of bloodthirsty 
Again we 
under the form of “Ra- 
mon” meaning exalted as an ancient idol, 
by which was 


and assassins. 


find the name 


scoundrels 


represented the sun or 
sun-worship at Damascus. 

The name was also applied as the 
name of a city first belonging to the 
Levites and known as one of the cities of 
the priests, afterward reckoned as one of 
the cities of Judah and finally given to 
Simeon. At this period it is described 
VI, 77 as “Rimmon 
with her suburbs” and also as one of 
“the twenty-nine cities of Judah with 
their villages” in Joshua XV, 32. It 
is said that in Simeon’s day it was spelled 
“Remmon.” 


in I Chronicles 


It would appear from this 
that it was a place of considerable im- 
portance. 

Another reference under the name 
“En Rimmon,” a city near Jerusalem 
is referred to in Nehemiah XI, 29. 
‘“Um-er-Rummanim,” meaning mother 
of pomegranates, is by students identt- 
fied as the same place and is desertbed 
as a village in ruins fifteen miles south- 
east of Hebron. Between two hills, it 
is said, both covered presumably with 
ancient ruins, and a mile south of the 
village is a large fountain, the principal 
watering place in the region. 

The word “Rimmon” means pome- 
granate. Rimmon parez, meaning pome- 
granate of the beach, was one of the 
camping places of the Israelites during 
the exodus, where they pitched their 
tents as appears in Numbers XXXIIL, 
19-20. Parez means a branch in a wall 
or cliff. 

Again the “Rock of Rimmon” and 
“Rock Rimmon” are spoken of in 
Judges XX, 45-47 and XXI, 13. The 
scriptural Rock Rimmon appears to have 
been a high rock or hill ten miles north 
of Jerusalem and four miles east of 
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Bethel, on which there is now a modern 
village. After a loss of more than 
twenty-five thousand fighting men in 
a series of sanguinary battles in the 
great Jewish civil war, eighteen thou- 
sand men having fallen in one engage- 
ment, the remnant of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, six hundred in number, held this 
rock for four months against their 
enemies. 

The rock appears to have been a 
natural fortress of great strength, as 
the warriors of Benjamin are several 
times spoken of as “in the rock.” The 
late Mr. William E. Moore made quite 
an exhaustive study of the Biblical 
the name and I have 
drawn from him quite freely for the 
foregoing. In view of all this it would 
that there is reasonable 
doubt but that our Rock Rimmon in 
Manchester was named after the rock 
near Jerusalem. 

Albert L. Clough states that Rock 
Rimmon is of unusual interest geolog:- 
cally as a monument of the ancient 
height of the Merrimack valley at this 
point. 
rounding regions having worn away to 
their present elevations, leave this old 
rock and its sister formation, the Hook- 
sett Pinnacle, to withstand the erosive 
effects of unnumbered centuries yet to 
Mr. Clough also states that Rock 
and Hooksett Pinnacle 
both refered to in a_ geological work 
published some years ago in Germany 
whcih shows that the old rock is appre- 
ciated abroad if not at home 
geological story which it tells. 

There have been a large number of 
fanciful tales about Rock Rimmon. 
Poetry has been written telling Indian 
stories about the rock and it has the 
common reputation of being a “lovers 
leap.” 


For many years the Amoskeag Manu- 


derivation of 


appear no 


The softer portions of the sur- 


come. 


Rimmon are 


for the 
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facturing Company owned the land in 
the vicinity of the rock as well as the 
rock itself. Feeling that it should 
properly be the property of the city of 
Manchester, on January 13, 1912, the 
Amoskeag Company deeded 42 and 
88-100 acres of land including the rock 
to the city of Manchester to be always 
used and maintained as a public park. 


Tur NAME oF MANCHESTER 


To a great many people the question 
of how Manchester acquired its name 
is unknown. Many have a very vague 
idea that it was derived in some way 
from Manchester, but just 
The old name 
of Derryfield, it will be recalled, orig- 


England 
how they do not know. 


inated from the practice of owners of 
stock in Londonderry allowing their 
herds to graze on the open fields and 
clearings within the limits of our town, 
hence the term “Derry’s field.” The 
town bore this name from its incorpora- 
tion in 1751 to 1810 when the name of 
Manchester was adopted. 

This change of the name was effected 
out of compliment to the opinion o7 
Judge Samuel Blodgett, the builder of 
the Amoskeag Canal, who frequently 
said that the town of Derryfield was 
destined to become the Manchester of 
His statements to this effect, 
it is believed, were made after his re- 
In 1783, 
Manchester, England, with Salford oa 
the other side of the river Irwell, had a 
39,000 
given over to the manufacture of cloth. 

It is known that woolen manufacture 
was carried on there in the thirteenth 
century and during the reign of Henry 
VI, in the year 1552, laws were passed 


America. 


turn from England in 1787. 


population of people, mostly 


by parliament, regulating the length ct 


“Manchester cotton,’ which, notwith- 


standing their name, were — probably 
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woolen goods. 1850 ihe 
cloth Manchester 
ranked among the first in England tn 


extent and importance and 


In the year 
manufacturers of 


its people 
were described as “the most industrious 
in the northern part of the kingdom.” 
it was the Manchester of 1783 which 
Judge Blodgett, looking into the future, 
prophesied would be equalled, if not 
surpassed by old Derryfield when the 
power of Amoskeag Falls, then going to 
waste, was properly harnessed to the 
loom and spindle. This statement of 
Judge Blodgett has been more than 
fulfilled. Our city is the ‘Manchester 
of America” and today it is more than 
double the size that the original Man- 
chester in England was at the time he 
returned from England in 1787. 

Judge Blodgett completed his canal 
on May 1, 1807, and died on September 
Ist of the year. In 1810 the 
project was started of changing the 


same 


name of the town to Manchester and 
at the annual town meeting held in 


Derryheld on March 13th, of that year, 
the following vote was passed upon the 
subject: “Voted, Thomas Stickney, 
John G. Moor and Amos Weston to be 
a Committee to petition the 
Court to have the name of the town of 
Derryfield altered to Manchester.” 


General 


Thomas Stickney was the grandson 
of Judge Samuel Blodgett. © Ames 
Weston the father of the late 
Governor James A. Weston and John G. 
Moor was a leading member of a family 


was 


which was very prominent here in the 
earlier days and which still has numer- 
ous descendants These 
men attended to the business for which 
they were chosen and duly presented 


the petition of 


living here. 


the town to the June 
session of the great and general court 
of that year. A bill accordingiv 
prepared and on June 13, 1810, Govern- 
or John Langdon affixed his signature to 


Was 


ws) 


it and Derryfield had become Manches- 
ter. The bill read as follows: 

“State of New Hampshire. In the 
Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ten. An Act to Alter the 
Name of the Town of Derryfield in the 
County of Hillsborough, in said State 
to the Name of Manchester. 

“Whereas, the inhabitants of the 
town of Derryfield in the County of 
Hillsborough, have petitioned this legis- 
lature to have the name of said town 
altered to that of Manchester; therefore 
be it Enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court 
convened: That said town of Derryfield 
shall hereafter be 
known by the name of 


called and 
Manchester, 
any law, usage or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

Upon this bill appeared the following 
endorsements: “In the House of Re- 
presentatives, June 13, 1810. 


forever 


The fore- 
going bill having had three several read- 
ings passed to be enacted. Sent up for 
concurrence. Charles Cutts, Speaker. 

“In the Senate, June 13, 1810. This 
bill having been read a third time was 


enacted. William Plummer, President.” 
Let us take a brief survey of the 
newly christened town. There was a 


total population of 615 with 113 resident 
and 17 non-resident taxpayers carried on 
the tax list of that year. The largest 
individual taxpayer was Isaac Huse, he 
paying the total of $16.30. 
chaises were owned within the 
town, the five being valued at $430.00. 

At the town meeting of 1810, Thomas 
Stickney was chosen a selectman as well 
member of this committee to 
petition the legislature for the change 
of name of the Mr. John G. 
town treasurer of 
highways, surveyor of lumber and fish- 
ward, as well as a member of the same 


amount 
Five 


aS a 


town. 


Moor was elected 


committee. Isaac Huse was elected a 
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selectman, highway surveyor, sealer of 


weights and measures and_hogreeve. 
Samuel Moor, Jr., was chosen to the 
offices of selectmen, town clerk and 
surveyor of lumber. 

Each poll tax payer was assessed $1.50 
to pay for the repairs of highways. 
Three corders of wood, six surveyors of 
lumber and a culler of stones were also 
The contained 
an article “to see if the town will pro- 
vide any support for a certain man, he 
being old and unable to care for himself” 
but the meeting voted to dismiss the 


article. Besides the farms, horses, cattle, 


chosen. warrant also 


timber land and one or two small grist 
and saw mills, $1350 money at interest 
was mentioned in_ the 
$700.00 


John Stark and the rest being divided 


inventory, of 
which belonged to General 
between three other men. 

In 1810, the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party for governor 
received 41 votes to 37 for his Federalist 
thus showing the 
pretty evenly divided at that time in 
Until 1815, Derryfield or 
Manchester was classed in with Litch- 
held in 


opponent, parties 


the old town. 
choosing a_ representative to 
the general court, the legislature of that 
year granting the town 
by itself. In 1816 
the first 
the legislature. 


representation 


Isaac Huse was 


elected as representative to 
Such in brief is a pic- 
Manchester was at. the 


ture of what 


time of its christening. 


CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF 


THE NAME OF MANCHESTER 


At the annual meeting of the Man- 
chester Historic Association which was 
held at their rooms on January 5,1919, 
reference fact that 
1910 was the centennial year of Man 


was made to the 


chester, it having received that name 
in exchange for its old title of Derry- 


field, on June 13, 1810, by an act of the 
Great and General Court or Legislature, 
One hundred Man- 
chester emerge from a struggling settle- 
ment of a few hundred souls into the 
metropolis of the state of New Hamp- 
shire and northern New England. In 
this period of time Manchester’s vast 
manufacturing activities had been de- 


years had seen 


veloped and the community had grown, 
thrived and prospered in all directions. 

It means a good deal to the citizens 
of a city when the time is reached in 
the life of the community that they can 
say, “we are one hundred years old.” 
It was at the March meeting, in 1810, 
that the proposition to change the naine 
of the town of Derryfield to Manchester, 
took definite shape. At that meeting it 
was voted that Thomas Stickney, John 
G. Moor and Amos Weston be a com- 
mittee to petition the general court to 
have the name of the town of Derrv- 
field altered to Manchester. 

The petition was presented and the 
name of the town was changed to 
Manchester, by the legislature, at the 
June session of that year. This change 
of name, as has been stated in a former 
article, was made out of compliment to 
Judge Samuel Blodgett, who had died 
1807, a 
months after the opening of his canal 
and who had been wont to say, that the 
town 


three years previous in few 


was “destined to become _ the 


Manchester of America.”” His vision at 
that time was truly prophetic and the 
great hives of industry, the factories and 
shops of today with their thousands of 
operatives are confirmation of what he 
foresaw. 

With such a record it seemed emi- 
nently fitting, therefore, that either the 
city in its official capacity or the 
Historic Association, should the muni- 
cipal body not feel disposed to do so, 


observe with appropriate exercises this 
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important anniversary. The motion 
was accordingly made and was unani- 
mously adopted by the association that 
a committee be chosen to confer with 
the city officials relative to the matter 
at an adjourned meeting. This com- 
mittee was appointed as follows, Ex- 
Mayor E. J. Knowlton, G. Waldo 
Browne, Fred W. Lamb, Isaac Huse, 
Frank W. Sargeant and William P. 
Farmer. 

The Manchester Board of Trade was 
next interested in the project and a 
committee of six was chosen to repre- 
sent that organization consisting of 
President William Savacool, William 
McElroy, Frank E. Martin, A. J. Pre- 
court, Frank A. French and James F. 
Cavanaugh. These two committees got 
together and after discussing the pro- 
ject in a thorough manner drew up a 
communication to the city councils set- 
ting forth the desirability of observing 
the centennial and requesting the appro- 
priation of the sum of two thousand 
dollars to assist in defraying the expense 
of commemoration. The legislature at 
the session of 1909 having conferred the 
right and authority to the city of Man- 
chester to do this by the passage of a 
bill introduced by Representative Char- 
les G. Barnard, of Ward 4. 

The city government, after the matter 
was presented to them by this joint com- 
mittee, thought it advisable to appoint 
another committee of six to assist in 
looking the project over. Accordingly 
there was appointed on their behalf 
Mayor Eugene E. Reed, Alderman 
Ernest Weisner and Alderman James 
E. McDonald, President James B. Fitch, 
Councilmen John J. Connor and Frank 
R. Vose. This general committee of six 
from the city Board of Trade, and six 
from the Manchester Historic Associa- 
tion held two meetings and after making 
a canvass of the city, the city govern- 


ment members of the committee did not 
think it advisable to undertake a cele- 
bration, therefore dropping the matter 
as far as the city was concerned. 

Far from being disheartened at this 
outcome of the plan, the members of the 
Manchester Historic held 
another meeting to discuss the proposed 
celebration. A special committee was 
then consisting of 
Isaac Huse, William P. Farmer, Fred 
W. Lamb, Miss Mary Bell Willsor 
and George Waldo Browne to consider 
and report a plan for a celebration. This 
committee went to work with a will and 
it was decided to hold a large public 
mass meeting on the night of June 13. 
The city hall was engaged for the event 
and a press and publicity committee was 
organized consisting of Miss Mary Beil 
Willson, George Waldo 
Fred W. Lamb. This committee issued 
over six hundred tastily gotten-up invi- 
tations. 


Association 


chosen President 


Browne and 


The hall was handsomely decorated 
with flags and bunting, the decorations 
being in charge of William P. Farmer. 
Back of the stage, forming a fine cenier 
piece for the red, white and blue stream- 
ers, was a huge portrait of the old hero 
of the hills, Maj. Gen. John Stark, 
looking calmly down upon the represen- 
tatives of the present 
through the eyes of a 


Manchester 
century gone. 
The desk of the presiding officer was 
draped with a beautiful silk flag and the 
walls were a mass of national emblems 
festooning doors and windows with their 
beautiful and appropriate folds. 

The program which was _ presented 
was as follows: 

Piano Selections 
Miss Sylvia L. Lamb 
Songs “Cradle Song,” W. Taubert 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” Old English Song 
Pupils of the Webster St. School 
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Introductory 
President Isaac Huse 
Reading of Communications 
Fred W. Lamb 
Address “The Honor of Old Derryfield” 
George Waldo Browne 
Song “The Hymns of the Old Church 
Choir ”’ 
Harland Davis 
Oration ‘Manchester, Then and Now.” 
Hon. Edwin F. Jones 
Poem “A Tribute to this Day,” 
Nellie M. Brown 
“The Spacious Firmament on 
High,” From “Creation.” 
Pupils of the Webster St. School 
Address “The Ideal City.” 
Rev. William H. Morrison 


Song 


Old city hall was packed to the doors 
by the crowd who thoroughly enjoyed 
the program which was presented. Witn 
superb decorations, excellent speaking, 
good music and an entertaining way of 
setting out historical Man- 
conducted 
a meeting for the general public which 
will go on record as one of the most 
successful gatherings of its 
neld in Manchester. The 
deserved a larger hall and the attendance 
of thousands. 


facts, the 


chester Historic Association 


kind ever 


exercises 


The following letter was received 
United States Senator 
Henry W. Blair and it is thought worthy 


of being reproduced here: 


from former 


Washington, D. C., June 8, 1910 
To the Manchester Historic Association 
“T have received your invitation to 
attend the exercises in commemoration 
of the Hundredth Anniversary of Man- 
chester, to be held in city hall, June 
13, 1910, with sincere gratification and 
only regret that I am unable to be pres- 
ent on that interesting and 
occasion. 


historic 


“No city in America is a more won- 
derful demonstration of the innate force 
of the social, economic and _ political 
institutions of our country, and of the 
wisdom and sturdy virtues of its found- 
ers and builders. She is our most cos- 
mopolitan city, with the exception of 
New York, and it will be found difficult 
to specify a race, creed or nationality 
or a single portion of modern civilization 
which is not to be found in our dear 
Queen City, enthroned on the banks of 
the Merrimack, beautiful for situation 
and the pride of the incomparable Old 
Granite State. 

“The past is secure. Let us address 
ourselves to the duties before us so that 
as we venerate 


the Fathers, we, with 


them honorably 


remembered 
on the recurrence of this anniversary 


may be 


at the end of the century to come. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 


HENRY W. BLAIR 


Letters of regret were also received 
from C. C. Shaw, of Milford, N. H.. 
Governor Henry b. Quinby and Mr. 
Charles Behrens, Lord Mayor otf Man- 
chester, Engiand. The oration by Hon. 
Kdwin F. Jones was a masterpiece re- 
viewing the history of our city from the 
earliest times and comparing the condi- 
tion of the early settlement with that of 
the present Manchester. 


THE Otp MAssaBesic HOTEL 


The old Massabesic House. What 
memories the name brings to the mind 
of the old timers. For many, many 
years a landmark, it fell a victim to the 
fire fiend on May 14, 1903 and was never 
rebuilt. 

In the year 1800, a man by the name 
of Wade Cogswell came from Ipswich, 
Mass., and purchased a lot at the north 
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end of Lake Massabesic, where the 
turnpike crossed the Candia road. There 
he built what became known in those 
days as the Cogswell house, a substan- 
tial, strongly framed building without 
any pretensions to architectural beauty. 
How long it retained that name does 
not appear, but in 1844 it was owned 
by Daniel Merrill and he in turn sold 
it in 1845 to Edward P. Offutt. Mr. 
Merrill is said to have begun some im- 
provements and changes in the building, 
but by reason of unsteady habits, he was 
unable to complete his plans and passed 
away soon afterwards. 

Edward P. Offutt was quite a char- 
acter of our earlier years in Manchester. 
He was a native of Amesbury, Mass., 
and came to Manchester from Lowell, 

1839. 
established a furniture and 
crockery establishment at what was then 
3i Elm street and is now about 999. It 
is said that he built the store which he 
occupied, it being the second store on 
Elm street, on the lot where the old 
Hall block The 


building was burned down many years 


Mass., in Soon after locating 


here, he 


Music now — stands. 
ago in a big fire. 

The real history of the Massabes«c 
House began with Mr. Offutt’s owner- 
ship. He began many changes and im- 
provements in the house. Stables were 
added and a hall for parties, for Sunday 
services and for political meetings was 
at once built. He laid out a miniature 
park on the approach to the lake, set 
ornamental trees and drained the low 
lands about the place and brought them 
under cultivation. 

A steamer was purchased and launch- 
ed upon the lake. It was known by the 
“Gem of the Lake” and ran 
upon the eastern part of the lake for the 
accommodation of pleasure parties. He 


name of 


soon started a zoo for the amusement 
of the children, wherein was a mother 
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goat and her sportive kids, a sober and 
sagacious donkey, several strange varie- 
ties of fowl, parrots in cages and an 
occasional melancholy monkey. 

About 1878, Mr. Offutt greatly en- 
larged, improved and refurnished the 
buildings in elegant style. The grounds 
were more than ample and were well 
fitted up with all the modern appliances 
for amusement and Beau- 
tiful groves, provided with platforms, 
tables, 


recreation. 


seats, swings and everything 


comfort of visitors 
were among the attractions of the place 
and a splendid fleet of pleasure boats, 
both sailing and rowing, 


necessary for the 


with fishing 
tackle, and experienced boatmen were 
always at the command of the guests. 

The house was kept open the year 
round for both permanent boarders and 


transient guests. Lakeland park, a 
most beautiful grove, connected with 


the house was open for the free use of 
the public. It was provided with a fine 
cafe at the lakeside, run on temperance 
well for the 
accommodation of pleasure parties. 


principles and provided 


Mr. Offutt was an enterprising man 
and in addition to all his other property 
he acquired the place known as _ the 
mill, introduced 


machinery for sawing shingles and for 


Oswego where he 
planing and several houses were erected 
This was 
located where the stream from Tower 
The 


dam, however, which some years previ- 


for the use of the workmen. 
Hill pond crosses the Candia road. 


ously had been washed away in a 
freshet, again gave out and no trace of 
the little settlement now remains. 

It has been said that the Massabesic 
House under the management of Mr. 
Offutt did not prove to be a very profit- 
able financial investment, though 


Possibly he 


very 
well patronized at times. 
had more business on his hands than he 


could well attend to. Be that as it may, 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE 
the property passed into other hands. 
Mr. Offutt died February 2, 1870, aged 
sixty-two years. He was survived by 
a widow and five children. He was one 
of the most consistent temperance men 
of Manchester. Though the keeper of 
a public house for a long term of years 
maintained his 


he always temperance 


principles. He is said to have also run 
a hotel within the compact part of the 
city. He had been a popular auctioneer 
and was engaged in a far greater variety 
of business than any other man in this 
city. 

In 1882, the 
accompanying land was 
Charles Williems. 
ous parties but it failed to recover any 
It finally 
came under the management of Harry 
Clifton, being then known as the Clifton 


House and 
sold to 


Massabesic 
Gen. 
He leased it to vari- 
amount of 


great patronage. 


House. He later gave up the business 


and the house had several spasmodic 
periods of activity, but it was gradually 
falling into decay. 

On May 14, 1903, at a ‘ttle before 
8 p. m., the building was discovered to 
be on fire. It had been unoccupied for 
some time, so there is no doubt but that 
the fire was the work of an incendiary. 
It was a most spectacular fire which 
could be seen for many miles. The fire 
spread rapidly f.0m where it was first 
discovered, this being in a long, low 
carriage shed at the rear of the main 
building and in half an hour all the 
sheds, barn and the rear part of the main 
building was in flames. 

Upon the alarm being received in the 
city, Fire Chief Thomas W. Lane im- 
mediately ordered the Merrimack steam- 
er and hose carriage to respond under 
Assistant Engineer Clarence R. Merrill. 
After the long, hard run, the steamer 
upon its arrival was hauled down to the 
lake shore and soon had streams on the 


blaze. In reality it was very little good 
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they could do however. 


everything was doomed 


Practically 
before they 
could arrive. 

They did good work, however, in 
restricting the spread of the flames to 
other buildings as it looked at one time 
as if the street railway pavilion, theatre 
and Burke Bros. store would all have to 
go. By ten o’clock the flames began to 
die down and all that was left was the 
smouldering ruins. Two chimneys and 
a portion of the northeast corner of the 
main building were all that remained 
standing at this time. 
insurance on the 


There was no 
their 
The total damage was esti- 
mated at a rising $7500. 

At the time of its 


buildings or 
contents. 


destruction, the 
building contained some seventy rooms, 
a bowling alley, a dance hall and other 
features. The main building was well 
constructed, but the 


additions which 


had been built on from time to time 
were said to have been thrown together. 
Great oak timbers, hewn and _ pinned 
together were used in the construction 
of the main building. 

If the run to the fire had not been so 
long and the firemen could have been 
even ten minutes earlier, the main build- 
ing could have been saved, but the long 
distance that had to be covered made it 
practically impossible to reach the fire 
until it The 


Was one 


late. 
presented by the fire 


was too scene 
that 
is seldom equalled in point of pictur- 
esqueness. The long western L and flat 
joining buildings were soon burned flat 
and nothing remained of them except 
burning timbers; but the main structure 
was on the south side, completely en- 
shrouded in flames which shot high into 
the air, making the locality as light as 
day. And out from the majestic column 
of smoke that rolled up and into the 
heaven there fell a shower of sparks that 
made the most gorgeous display of fire- 
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works a puny and insignificant thing. 
It was a beautiful, brilliant spectacle 
and was watched with silent but intense 
interest by an immense crowd of people. 

The center of activity at Lake Massa- 


besic at one time, its halls had been 
thronged with guests and had echoed 
to the sounds of revelry. Such was the 
end of the one time famous _hostelry 
now passed into history. 


New Hampshire Pattern 


JOHN S. GALLAGHER 


We've a home out in the country, 
Once ’twas quite a neighborhood 

Now there’s only grown-in cellars 
Where the ancient houses stood; 

Seems as though it would be lonesome 
We don’t find it so at all, 

For you see we still have neighbors 
Lilacs ‘round each cellar wall. 


When each year we've left the city 
For our country home in May, 

We can see our quaint old neighbors 
Grand-dames of another day; 

With their green hoop-skirts a bobbin’ 
And their blue and purple shawls, 

Yes, it’s true we still have neighbors 
Lilacs ‘round the cellar walls. 
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The Captain Takes the Wheel 


MRS. BERTHA L. CROSS 


APTAIN HENRY BUNKER, 

late master of the “Far Away,” 

one of the ablest seamen that ever 
sailed a vessel on the high seas, was 
facing defeat and upheaval of his whole 
life. Old age and a series of hard luck 
had weakened his resistance, so that he 
was almost ready to yield. 

“T tell ye, Ralph, I’m all right here,’ 
“What's 
the use of dragging me from my moor- 
ings to anchor along with you in New 
York?” his eyes flashed with old-time 
fire as he faced his son. 


he shouted in futile anger. 


“Yes, I know, but we can’t live in any 
peace of mind, neither Tom nor I, know- 
ing our father is living alone here in 
this old shack.” 

“Old shack is it?’ the old man shout- 
ed, raising clinched fists. “’Tis where 
ve were born and raised.” 

“Yes, yes,” the son said soothingly. 
“But it’s literally falling to pieces; be- 


‘ 


sides even if Tom and I restored it, 
you'd still be alone.” 

Captain Henry looked around at the 
familiar scene: the garden warm in the 
Spring sunshine, the lilacs with their 
feathery purple bloom, at the jonquils, 
golden and brave, a tear slowly dropping 
from his eye. 

“Ralph,” he said slowly, “ye don’t un- 
derstand. I brought yer mother here 
most fifty years ago a bride, sweet and 
lovely,” he added, his voice breaking. 
“And now ye want me to leave the spot 
where we found happiness together,’ 
and 
go live in your fine city home and ex- 
pect me to be happy.” 

“But, father 


pausing for a long moment, “and 


.” The old man held up 


his hand for silence, “Let me finish; a 
biled shirt every day and stiff collar, 
waited on by servants. Bah!” 

With no reply, his son took a bank 
book and a check book from his pocket 
and laid them on the table. The cap- 
tain, picking them up, looked at them 
and laid them down with no comment. 

“You see, father,’ Ralph said after 
a long silence, “I’ve deposited two thous- 
and dollars to your credit in a New 
York bank.” 

“Just to cruise around New York on, 
I spose?” he queried. “Now why can't 
I take five hundred of that and fix up 
the house?” 

“Never,” Ralph replied angrily. “That 
wouldn’t solve the problem in the leasi, 
you've got to come with me.” 

The captain meditatively scratched his 
chin. “I'll think it over,” he said slowly. 

Rising stiffly, he limped to the door, 
looking off over the town, the light- 
house in the far distance, the sparkling 
bay quiet in the sunshine. 

“It makes but little difference where 
I am,” he said. “Since yer mother went 
the whole world seems lonely.” 

Ralph came over to him and laid his 
arm around his in his 


shoulder, tears 


own dad,” he said 
softly, “but Blanche and I will do our 


best to make you happy. 


eyes. “I know, 
You'll have 
your own rooms and can be absolutely in- 
dependent, then the doctors can fix your 
knee, can’t you see it’s for the best?” 

The old man slowly shook his head, 
his eyes fixed on the dunes far in the 
distance. Taking his cane he said, “I’m 
going out into the garden and think it 
over a spell.” 


[51] 
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He went slowly down the walk to the 
seat under the maple, where he and 
Emmy, tired after a hard day’s work, 
had loved to sit looking off over the bay 
His 
old dog, blind in one eye, lay stretched 
at his feet. The robins nesting in the 
branches cheerfully carolled their hap- 
piness, only the captain was lonely and 
sad. 

“Tis no place in New York for hound 
dogs, Tige,” he said. The dog replied by 
a thump of his tail. 


with the fishing boats at anchor. 


“T dunno, guess I 
might as well go ‘long with Ralph.” 
Shadows began to lengthen, a slight chill 
was in the air. He arose and followed by 
the dog limped slowly and thoughtfully 
into the house. 

After 
see the 
father?” 


“Wait a day, I want a chance to visit 


supper Ralph said, “Shall we 


real estate agent to-morrow, 


around and see what my lifelong 


friends say, ‘specially Hiram.” Smoking 
thoughtfully for a long while, he took 
his pipe out of his mouth and_ said 
slowly, “If I had a regular housekeeper, 
Ralph, would that 


any?” 


relieve your mind 
Ralph, who was fidgeting around the 
looked sharply at father, 
“Next thing you'll be speaking of getting 
“You 
don’t know of any grass widows around 
here that would like to marry you, do 


room, his 


married,” he said sarcastically. 


you?” 
looked at him for a 
moment, then threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. 


The old man 


Tige, wishing to join 
in the fun, wagged his tail sympatheti- 
cally. “Wall now, son, I guess you've 
“Can 
you remember your father in his young- 


hit on the right idee,” he said. 
er days? Do ye remember how straight 
and upstanding I was? that I was allays 
called Handsome Captain Henry? I 
allays did think purty well of myself, 


and I had just cause. Why I was first 
mate when I was only twenty-two, 
master of my own vessel at thirty. | 
tell ye, son, I’m going courting!” 

Ralph looked at his father as if he had 
taken leave of his senses. 

“Well, father,’ he said laughing a 
little, “pick out one that’s got 
money.” 

“And a good looking one, Ralph, | 
never could bear a homely women. And 
say, Ralph, that two thousand dollars 
would be my wedding present?” The old 
man’s eyes were sparkling and he looked 
ten years younger. 

“Go to it, Dad,” Ralph said, “if you 
succeed in finding a good looking widow, 
I'll double it!’ 

“It’s a go, Ralph!” the old man said, 
“And I’m going courting to-morrow.” 

About seven o’clock, the captain tock 
his cane and said, “I’m going down to 
Hiram’s a little while and have a little 
game of chess.’’ His eyes twinkling he 
added, “And ask him if he'll help me 
find a—a— wife!” 

“That’s all right, dad, but don’t try to 
steal his.” 


some 





“That’s not the style in Bayport,” his 
father said quickly, “that’s New York 
style.” 

He limped out of the yard and onto 
the main road; the orchard on the east 
was full of gnarled old apple trees, their 
imperfections softened by the 
moonlight ; the trees, with their interlac- 
ing branches, cast queer shadows. He 
chuckled to himself, “Fine night to go 
sparking, setting’s all right. Wall, | 
know one women that I'd like to marry, 
and if Emmy could speak, she’d say so 
It’s my old sweetheart, Sarah 
Kingsbury, I wonder if she still lives 
over to Trumet?” 

He turned into the yard of a little 
wood-colored house and limped up the 
flagged walk. 


soft 


too. 


Two women in the front 
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on the east side were talking 


widow 


aniunatedly. The younger of the two, 
glancing out, saw the captain first. 

for Heaven's sake,” she said, “What 
has happened to Captain Henry? He's 
lame.” 

“Why, didn’t you know?’ the other 
woman said in surprise. “He was struck 
by a beam, oh, four years ago and water 
got into the joint.” 

“T always thought he was awtully 
handsome,’ the younger one said. “You 
know, Emma, I came awfully near 
marrying him once,” she added with a 
little blush. “My! but we were in love!” 


“Well, he'll 


surely want to see you.” 


let's go down, Sarah, 

The women went down the stairs and 
into the sitting-room with its quaint old 
furniture. As they entered, the captain, 
his feet. 
“Wall, Sarah Hewlett,” he said in sur 
prise, “Tl be bound! here 
all the 


glancing up, rose slowly to 


I've been 
thinking of ve way over, and 
here ve be.” 

“How do you do, Captain Henry 2” 
she said, giving him her hand. “I’m sure 
glad to see vou. Sorry to hear of your 
accident, let me see,” she said thought 
fully, “I haven't seen you since the da’ 
of Liph’s funeral.” 


said, “Wall 


See yer’s purty as ever!” 


“No, guess that’s so,” he 
how be ve? 
The little sweet-faced women, with her 
snapping black eves and curly hair, now 
sightly gray, blushed as she answered, 
“Go ‘long now, captain, you're as big a 
tease as ever.” 

Hiram and Emma, seeing the two 
wanted to visit, thoughtfully 


into the kitchen and left them 


went out 
alone 
Sarah :" 


the captain said sitting down = on 


How're ve getting along, 
the 


' 
horse-hair sofa, laving his arm around 


’ % , / 
the back. | see Hiram’s taken Lemma 
Out so’s we can have a nice visit.” 

“Ve es,” she said a bit shvlv. “Well, 


I'm all right, Henry, but I can’t get used 
to living alone, I’m terribly lonely sinc: 
Liph died, I have my cat, my parrot and 
my home but there’s something lacking 
“Yes, 


agreed absent-mindedly, “] 


tis lonely living alone,” hi 


find it so. 

The room was very quiet; the fire 
place sent up a shower of sparks like 
burnt out hopes and died down to a dull 
glow. The Captain, taking the poker, 


turned over the log and it blazed up 
again brightly. 


“That's like life,” he said whimsically 


“We have to be stirred up once in a 
while.” 
“T’ve got something on my mind, 


Sarah, and I’m going to tell vou about 
He turned to 
She looked 


at him wonderingly, noting the anxious 


it and ask vour advice. 


her with a quick decision. 


look in his eyes. 

“Yes?” she said quietly. “What is 1 
maybe I can help you.” 

He was quiet for a moment, thinking; 
raising his head sharply, he said, “Ralph 
wants to sell the old place and have nv 
York. | 


don’t want to go, but | want to do wh 


come to live with him in New 
is right. He teels pretty peeved hecauss 
I can't fall in with his plans.” 

“You mean leave Bayport forever 
“Oh, Henry.” he 


with — te 


she faltered aghast. 


eves filling irs, “why vou 


couldn't!’ 
at him with 


She 


Sarah turned and looked 


deep understanding and pity hac 


known this man when he was an inde 


pendent, proud, slightly domineering 


man, rather an autocrat on board hi- 


vessel, to think of him taking orders 
from another just rent her heart. 

“There must be some other way,” shi 
said musingly, “there must be.” 


“Wall.” he finally said, 


other way.” 


“There is one 


“Yes 7?" she interrupted quickly, “what 


is it?” 
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The captain hemmed and hawed for a 
moment, nervously fingering his watch- 
charm, a tiny model of the “Far Away” 
made of ivory. 

“T—T'll tell you some other time,” he 
stammered, “I—-I am afraid it’s too ab- 
surd; you'd maybe laugh at me.” 

“I--I'd never laugh at you, Henry,” 
she said softly, laying her hand over his; 
he took her soft little hand in his and 
pressed it gently. 

“Time was,” he said softly, “when this 
little hand held my whole happiness in its 
palm.” A tear dropped from her eyes on- 
to his hand. Looking up in surprise, he 
said, “You're not crying for me, air ye 
Sarah?” 

“Oh, I 
happy, Henry.” 


can’t bear to have you un- 

Hiram and Emma entered just then 
and they all sat and visited until the 
clock struck ten. The Captain immedi- 
ately arose and put on his slicker. 

“I'd no idee ‘twas so late,” he said, 
“T must hurry; Ralph will be out looking 
for me.” 

“Tl take you home, Henry,” Sarah 
said, putting on her hat. At his look of 
“Tl have 
know, I’m one of these modern women 


surprise, she laughed, you 


and drive my own Ford.” 
“Well, | the 


surprise. “You allays was an up and a 


vum,” captain said in 
coming one,’ he added admiringly. “I'll 


see you to-morrow, Hiram, that is 1f 
Sarah is a careful driver.” 


The 


the moonlight. 


road was a ribbon of silver in 
Mists, rising from the 
river, floated over the meadow in queer, 
wraith-like  figuers, often assuming 
Across the meadow the 
lights of the village twinkled and_in the 


far distance, the dunes sullenly shifting, 


human shapes. 


tried in vain to find a resting place. 
“What the 
Henry?” she asked abruptly. 


“Why,” he 


was other — solution, 


answered shamefacedly, 


“twas just a joke at first; course no 
women would want a battered old hulk 
like me.’ He paused, laughing nervously, 
“Ralph said, ‘Next, I'd be looking for 
a wife!” 

“Well,” she said calmly, “why don’t 
She the car down and 
turning in to a side road said, “Let’s go 


you?” slowed 
by the River Road, I always loved that 
road.” Laughing a little tremulously, she 
said, “It’s where we used to drive when 
you—you was courting me, Henry, 
remember ?” 

The captain laid his hand over hers as 
it rested on the wheel and said softly, 


“As if | 


. ever 
Why,” he added, “you were the apple of 


could forget, Sarah. 
my eve in those days.” 

“Yes? she said coquettishly. “And do 
I look so badly to you now, Henry?” 
Driving slowly over the narrow back 
road, she stopped under a widespreading 
oak. The bay glimmered silvery through 
the trees. 

“Do you remember this spot?” she 
said softly. “Right here you took me i 
your arms for the last time, dear.” 

“T remember it, I remember it all; it 
seems like vesterday. That night you 
told me you was going to marry Liph 
Hewlett.” He put his arms around het 
still slim waist and drew her up close. 
“Why did you change your mind, Sarah, 
and take him instead of me?” She clung 
to him for a moment without speaking 

“T —I shouldn't speak ill of the dead, 
Henry,” nervously, “but 
Sarah, 
Wiping her eyes, she 


she © said 


Kmmy,” she paused. “Go on, 
he said sternly. 
continued slowly, “She said you asked 
her to—to marry you and she said you 
told her that | 
at vour head and I thought I—I'd show 


you | 


I was throwing mysel! 
wasn't She burst into a wild 
storm of weeping. 

“So that was it?” he said slowly. 


“Ves,” she said low, “I always loved 
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THE CAPTAIN TAKES THE WHEEL 


you most, Henry; but Liph never knew 
it.” 

\nd I you, but Emmy never knew 
it.’ They sat without speaking fot 
some moments. The village clock 
struck eleven; neither heard it, time was 
turned back fifty years. 

“Sarah,” he said softly, “what shall 
we do?” She sat thoughtfully looking at 
him, meeting his eyes with sweet frank- 
ness. 

“What do you want to do, Henry?” 
she finally said. 

“Wall,” he said, pulling her over into 
his arms and giving her a resounding 
smack, “my inclinations are just the 
same now, as they were hity years ago. 
I still love ye and want ve fer my wife; 
but ye wouldn’t marry a battered old 
hulk like me would ye, Sarah?” 

“Yes, | would,” she answered quickly, 
“and you're not half as battered as vou 
think vou are, captain. Wy captain,” she 
added happily. “Oh, Henry,” she add 
ed, through happy tears, “let’s take the 
years we've got left and just be happy!’ 

“Well, darling,” he said, “let's plan.” 

“Yes? she said. “Well, Ill sell my 
place over to Trumet, I never did like 
over there anyway; I know a man that’s 
crazy to buy it; he'll give me thre 
thousand dollars for it; then we'll le 
married,’ she said, with a girlish blush 
The captain laughed and stole a kiss. 

“T always did love to see you blush,” 
he said. “It makes vou look so sweet 


Well, go on.” 


ws 
oa | 


“No, you go on,” she said. “You're do 
ing the proposing, I'm not.” 

“Well, Ralph gave me a check book 
this morning and a bank book with two 
thousand to my credit; and he said,’ 
laughing heartily, “if I could find a 
widow, with money, and good-looking,” 
kissing her again, “he'd double it; so 
we've got about seven thousand dollars 
to begin with.” 

“Yes, and I'll keep hens,” she said 
excitedly. 

“And I'll keep bees,” he said, “and 
get this old knee fixed up. Sarah, you've 
given me a new lease on life, why, this 
morning, I was ready to—to jump in 
the sea.” 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. 

“What's the joke, dear?” she said 
smiling in sympathy. 

“T was thinking that Ralph will think 
| have gone courting, as I said I was 
going to do; it must be most midnight.” 
She laughed too, then said a bit ner 
“What 


Women-like, after her point was gained, 


vously, spose he'll say?” 
beginning to weaken. 

The captain threw back his shoulders 
and answered in the old authoritative 
manner, “Say? what will he sav? He'll 
say nothing, Sarah, when I tell him I'm 
still master of my ship and skipper on 
this cruise, vou just stand by, Sarah, and 
leave it all to me.” 

Meekly she replied, “Ave! Ave! Sir!" 


and started the car homeward. 


























Major fohn Andre 


WILLIAM L. 


HERE is no period in America’s 
life that presents so stirring and 
vigorous a picture of the part 

that one life plays in the making of the 


scene, than does that period which 
covers the revolt of the colonies and 
the forming of the young republic. The 


results of that conflict are known to all, 
the great are still household 
heroes, the battles are still studied by 
every student of today, but to the lover 
of history there is still a charm in bring- 
ing to light details of the life of those 
who took part in that great conflict, de- 
tails unknown and forgotten in the great- 


leaders 


er results of the mass history. So much 
interest was manifested in the intimate 
personal life of Captain Hale, the Amer- 
ican spy, recently published in the New 
Hampshire Monthly, that it seems fit- 
ting we should know more intimately 
his counterpart on the 
Major Andre. This interest been 
increased by recent arrival in America 
of the official papers of the 
Revolution, which contain details of in- 
cidents hitherto 


British side, 


has 
British 


and shows 


clearly why he was regarded as a spy, 


unknown, 


an accusation he 
denied. 


always strenuously 
One thing that impresses me 
more than anything else, as indeed it 
seems it must every student of history, 
is the hand of Providence in our affairs. 
It is manifest in every step of the way, 
from Bunker Hill to Bennington, from 
Monmouth to Yorktown, even in 
the treachery of Gates and the dark days 


yes 


JOHNSON, M. D., 


Uxbridge, Mass. 


York, into the hands of the enemy. It 
failed by the merest accident, by one 
step only did Washington escape cap- 
ture. It was the critical moment in the 
contlict. had fallen 
and the whole South was in the hands 
of the British, Gates had been defeated 
at Camden and 


great Charlestown 


his army dispersed, 
New Jersey was in the hands of the 
enemy, who were confident of success. 
If Arnold’s treason had been successtul, 
the whole rebellion might easily have 
collapsed, and America continued as a 
colony of the Empire. Providence had 
other plans for her, however, and what 
looks like a mere accident becomes the 
finger of fate. 

John Andre was born in London in 
1751, where his father was a success- 
ful merchant. His mother was a beau- 
tiful French maiden, from whom he in- 
herited those graces, which 


are even 


vet associated with him. There were 


John the 


He received a thorough educa- 
tion and was finished at the University 
in Geneva. 


five children, of whom was 


eldest. 


He had the desire and taste 
for a military life, but his father died 
suddenly when John was but 18 years 
old, and he unexpectedly found himself 
with a family and a large business on 
his hands. He devoted himself to his new 
work but it was distasteful to him and he 
177] 
joined the Royal army, with the rank 
of lieutenant. It 


disposed of the business and = in 


until three 


years later, however, that he went to 


was not 


of Valley Forge. And never was it America. Just before his departure 

more clearly shown than in the failure) occurred one of three singular omens 

of the well laid plot to deliver West which have been related about him. 

Point, the kev to the great state of New He went with Miss Seward, a warm 
[ 56] 
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personal friend, to pay a farewell visit 
to a Mr. Cunningham. The latter had 


a singu'ar dream the night before. He 
was in a deep forest, when he saw a 
horseman approaching at great speed. 


Suddenly three men sprang from behind 


a tree, seized the rider and bore him 


away. He awoke with a start but again 
fell asleep and found himself in a vast 
crowd of people. A gallows was in the 
center and to it was brought the cap 
tured horseman and hanged. The face of 
this man was vividly impressed on his 
mind. He was relating this dream the 


Miss 


Seward, brought young Andre, whom he 


next morning, when his friend, 


had never seen, to visit him. Judge of 


his horror when he at once recognized 


Andre as the victim of his dream. Two 
other incidents, equally singular are 
recorded though at a later date. After 


the British had evacuated Philadelphia, 
and it had been occupied by the con 
tinental troops, Washington gave a 
grand party in the Penn House. Among 
the guests had 
known Andre well and had danced with 
him On the the 


hotel they had to pass through a wood, 


were two. ladies, who 


many times. way to 
when they were startled by the appear 
ance of a man, whom they both recog 
nized as Andre, hanging from a limb o7 
a tree. They were too frightened wo 
investigate this apparition, and were well 
laughed at by the guests when relating 
The third 
authentic and is vouched for by his sis- 
She 


her and they occupied the same room. 


their experience. omen 1s 


ter Mary. had a friend visiting 
Mary’s sobs awoke her in the night and 
she told her friend she had a bad dream. 
After a time both fell asleep, and Mary 
screamed, “They are hanging him” and 
ho soothing 
The 


brought the news ot the trial and ex 


could quiet that night of 


horror. next mail from America 
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ecution of Andre, on the very date ot 
the tateful Andre went to 
Philadelphia, not as a soldier but as an 


dream. 
Iknglish citizen. His charming manner 
gave him a wide freedom in the city, 
and he made many friends. 
New York 


and was equally welcomed in both cities. 


From here 


he went to Boston 


and 

He was an educated, bright and ob 
servant man. That he learned much o: 
the trials of the liberty loving colonists 
is undoubtedly true, and Clinton may 
have taken advice from his observations 
when he joned the British army at a 
later date, but to say that he made the 
journey as a spy, seems to me wholly 
unwarranted. He was young, mice and 


attractive. He wanted to see the 


country and naturally, its best 


new 
places. 
He arrived in Quebec in November and 
remained in Canada for a vear. He was 
taken prisoner by Montgomery when the 
latter captured the fort at St. Johns. He 
wrote Miss Seward: “They have taken 
everything from me, except the picture 
of my only love, which I have always 
carried about my neck. When captured | 
put the locket in my mouth, and my cap 
did 


1 am indeed 


tors not discover it. Having that 
fortunate.’ 

He was taken back to Pennsylvania 
with the other British captives for sate 
keeping, and was allowed to teach the 
He friends 
everywhere and the children adored him. 
1776, he 


changed and joined Howe in Philade! 


children in Carlisle. made 


Toward the close of was €X 
phia. 

his while a 
prisoner, he wrote a full account of his 


During leisure time 
impressions of the new country, with a 
description and pen pictures of all the 


had 


lighted with the young soldier and placed 


places he visited. Howe was de 


him at once on his staff, with the rank 
of captain. He served with distinction 


as a staff officer. tle was the life of the 
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He 
was the leader in all the gay balls that 


gay British circle in Philadelphia. 


Howe and his officers were attending, 
When they should have been pursuing 
He 


wrote plays and fil’ed the papers with 


Washington's poorly armed troops. 


articles, written to prove how much 


better off America would be as a colony 
He 
popular with the patriots as with the 


of England. was almost equally 
loyalists, as there seemed about him a 
charm which all fet, who came within 
It was in May, 1778, be- 


fore King George and his advisers dis- 


his intluence. 


covered that Lord Howe was not a gen- 
eral, but merely a pleasure seeker, and 
desiring results, they recalled him, and 
the 
America was given to Sir Henry Clin- 


the command of British forces in 
ton. 


land, but before his departure the great- 


Howe prepared to return to leng- 


est social event in the history of the 
This 


tournaments, 


country was given in his honor. 
consisted of a series of 


balls, 


valing those of the gayest days of the 


banquets and scenic plays, ri- 


Irench court. Andre was the leader in 
the whole affair, which caused as much 
the and _ the 
ladies of the city, as it did consternation 


pleasure to gay officers 


to the more sober British officers, who 
realized that they never could succeed 
with such officers. In every one of 
these pageants Lord Howe was praised 


No 


could be great enough to be conferred 


as “greater than Ceesar.” honor 


on him. The whole affair was soundly 
condemned in I¢ngland as well as in this 
country. Howe was lazy, indolent and 
incompetent. He not only did nothing 
for England, himself, but he prevented 


He 


other officers from doing anything. 


amassed wealth here, but returned tw 
england without honor. One of his 


critics said, “He has given America to 
the Americans,” and charged him “with 


a vanity and presumption unequalled in 


history, and his indolence and wretchel 
blunder, in accepting from his officers a 
triumph more magnificent than would 
have become the conqueror of America, 


without the consent of his sovereign, or 


the approbation of his country.” Here 


we may dismiss this fallen gener- 


al. His character in only an incideni 
in the study of Andre's life. 
of the 
Howe, 


In spite 
latter’s apparent worship of Lord 
Andre advancement 
The 


and 


found his 


under General Clinton more rapid. 
commander soldier, 


new Was a 


Andre’s clerical and executive ability 


was so marked, that he was at 
title he 
afterwards known, and early in 1779 he 


once 


made major, by which was 


was made adjutant general of — the 
British forces in’ America. General 
Clinton’s headquarters were in) New 


York, and there was entertaining and 
gaiety in the city. In spite of his new 
army duties, which 


Andre 


poem of real merit entitled, “The Cow 


Were THEVer yee 


lected, found time to write a 
Chase” and also to direct and produce 
many theatrical performances to the de- 
light of the fair sex in the city. He was 
by nature kind-hearted and generous. 
In his official duties he did many acts of 
kindness, which endeared him to all the 
poorer class of people. Thus he was 
praised and loved by rich and poor, high 
and low, truly a man to be envied by ali 
But 


events were in the making that were to 


his less fortunate brother officers. 


bring him from this high place to the 
Arnold had 


been made military governor of Phila 


lowest depths. Benedict 
delphia, on its evacuation by the Britisi. 
He lived most extravagantly and enter 
tained with his charming and beautiful 
wife, who was) Margaret Shipper, all 
Many of 


these guests were none too loyal to the 


the social lions of the city. 


patriot cause and much treasonab'e talk 


was freely indulged in. Much eriticism 
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was made by the graver portion of the 
citivens, Who were dissatisfied with his 
prodigality. Arnold was quick, impet- 
uous and headstrong and would brook 
no rebuke to his actions. A complaint 


was made against him to congress, 
charging him with malfeasance in office. 
The complaint was referred to a com- 
the 


This report, instead of being accepted, 


mitiee who exonerated general. 


was referred to a joint committee of 
the executive 


Arnold 


nothing 


congress and council of 
Philadelphia. 
do 


report 


furious but 
The 
Arnold of any 
wrong doing, but said he had been im- 


Was 


could but submit. 


final acquitted 
prudent and had acted improperly, and 


for this was to. be reprimanded by 
No one could 
delicately 


Arnold's 


age and bravery, he knew also his fiery 


the commander-in-chiet. 


have done this more than 


Washington. He knew 


COUT- 


spirit and egotism. The reproof evinced 


the utmost tact, and the kindliest spirit 


but Arnold was furious. [rom that 
moment he became a Judas, seeking to 
betray his master. From that moment 
also the web of fate commenced the 
weaving of that shroud which = shouid 
soon cover the handsome and accom- 
plished Andre. Under an assumed 


name Arnold wrote Clinton that he was 
able to place in his hands, not only the 
most important fortress in possession 
also the 

Clinton 
the story worthy of investigation and 


Major 


charge of the correspondence and ne 


of the patriots, but body ot 


Washington himself. believed 


ordered Andre to take entire 


gotiations. Perhaps this may have been, 
because Andre 
the 


Margaret Shipper before her marriage 


as some allege, was a 


devoted admirer of beautiful 
to Arnold and it was thought he could 
do the better 
that that 


who the traitor 


work with results on 


account, but at time Clinton 


did not know was, and 


there is not the slighest evidence to show 
that Mrs. Arnold had any knowledge of 
her husband's infamy, until his confes 
sion, just before his flight to the British 
ship, after Andre’s capture. 
took 


Andre at 


once up correspondence — with 


Arnold and the identity of each was 
soon known. As is well-known, Arnold 
had expressed a desire to have the com- 
mand of West Point and this was readi 
ly granted. It 


was. this 


that 
Arnold offered to surrender to Clinton. 


post 


It was a most coveted spot and its pos 
session would give the British free com 
New York = and 
Canada and, it was hoped, spell the doom 


munication between 


of the patriot cause. 
Arnold 


gotiations. 


Both Clinton and 


were anxious to close the ne 
The price had been fixed, a 


brigadier generalship for Arnold in the 


British army, and $50,000) in gold. 
Washington was to meet Count de 
Kochambeau, the commander of the 


I‘rench fleet, in Newport on September 
20, and Arnold planned for the surrend 
West 


He demanded a personal interview with 


er ot Point during his absence 
Andre to complete the arrangements. 
On September 20, 1780, Col. Williams of 
the British army, who was in the secret, 
gave a great banquet for Andre in New 
York. 


ton 


It was attended by General Clin 
the 
usual. 


officers. Toasts 


The 
“Major John Andre, our worthy adju 


and all were 


drank as last one was 


tant general, the brave soldier and ac 


complished gentleman.” Amid _— great 
applause Andre rose to reply. His 
speech usually so cheerful) was to 
night quiet and sad. At their request 


he sang a song. The choice was equally 


sombre. The refrain was, 

“Why soldiers why, should we be tilled 
with gloom?” 

Why, soldiers, why, whose business ‘tis 
to die?” 
As it 


was known he was to leave the 
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city that night on an important mission 
Andre thanked his friends in a husky 
and broken voice for their kindness, an«l 
Was preparing to depart, when General 
Clinton said, “A word in addition, gen- 
The major 
leaves the city on duty tonight which will 


most likely terminate in making p!ain 


tlemen, if you please. 


John Andre, Sir John Andre, for success 
must leit 


cheers 


crown his 


efforts.” Andre 


the company amid a storm of 
and well-wishes, saddened by an inde- 
finable presentment of disaster, and de- 
parted to meet Arnold. No one of that 
company ever saw his face again. Andre 
went the that 
the sloop of war, Vulture, to have a per- 
sonable interview with Arnold. 
accompanied 


up Hudson night in 


He was 
» 


by Beverly Robinson. 


Arnold sent Joshua H. Smith, an inu- 
Andre to the 
shore. He arrived in a boat at midnight, 


and Andre went with him to a lonely spot 


mate friend, to convey 


near Smith's house, his scarlet uniform 


covered by a Smith’s 


house is still standing on a_beautibul 


long surtout. 


eminence called Treason Hill, overlook- 
ing The 


meeting was outside the American lines, 


Haverstraw Bay. place oi 
as Andre had especially insisted that he 
was not to enter hostile territory. 
for the 


Here 
the traitor 
Arnold face to face, though they had 


first time he met 


corresponded for a long time. The in- 
terview Was very protracted and was not 
concluded at Arnold 
posed that they go to Smith’s house for 
by 10 
o'clock all the arrangements were made 
the Arnold then 
departed for West Point in a boat, leav- 
ing Andre at the 


dawn, when pro- 


breakfast. This was Cone and 


and papers passe.l. 


“mith house. It was 
Clinton should 
appear with a force before West Port 


on the 25th, and after a show of resist- 


arranged that) General 


ance Arnold was to surrender the place. 


Andre remained all day at the Smith 
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the American 
lines and his host was afraid to convey 
him to the sloop which had been fired 
upon by the patriots 
to drop down the 


house. It was close to 


and compelled 
river. To 
Arnold had given 
Andre a pass to go through the Amer- 
ican lines. Smith 


provide 
for contingences 


Was anxious to vet 
rid of Andre, as he dreaded a visit from 
the American officers, so he urged him 
to go back by land, giving him some of 
his own clothes to wear and accompany 
ing him on horseback. 

Against Clinton's positive — orders, 
Andre took all the papers Arnold had 
given him, and hid them in his boot. 
Smith and Andre slept that night at a 
farmhouse 


near and the 


former returned home early in the morn- 


Tarrytown 


ing, leaving Andre to continue alone, as 
the That morning, 
Friday, September 23, 1780, seven young 
men, all patriots, and led by John Pauld- 


ing, were out on a scout together. The 


way seemed clear. 


leader had recently been a prisoner o! 
the British and had escaped in the dis- 
guise of a Hessian uniform. This he 
still While the 
woods they heard a horseman apprvach- 
ing. stepped to the road, 
leveled his gun, and ordered the man to 
halt and give an account of himse’f. It 


wore. concealed = in 


Paulding 


was Andre, almost in sight of the British 
lines. Seeing a man in a Hessian military 
uniform Andre said, “My lads, | hope 
you belong to our party.” 

“What party?” asked Paulding, “The 
lower party—the British,” replied Andre. 
“We do,” said Paulding. Andre 
clamed, “Thank God, I am once more 
among 


cx* 


friends. | British ofticer, 


on important business, and trust you 


am a 


will allow me to proceed at once.” 


“We are Americans,” said Paulding, 
“and you are our prisoner.” 


Andre 


composure. 


was shocked but retained his 


“In that case,” he said, “I 
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and he 
produced Arnold’s pass, which allowed 


shall have to show my orders,” 


him to go into the American lines. The 


suspicions of his captors were now 


thoroughly aroused, and they compelled 
him to dismount, and searched every 
part of his clothing but found nothing. 
about to that their 


capture was of no importance, when one 


They were decide 


of the company suggested, “Try his 


boots.” He was compelled to sit on the 


ground, his boots were taken off and 


the fatal papers were discovered These 
Paulding read and was astounded at the 
“My God!" he said, “he 


Andre 


sum if they would release him, but they 


contents. 


is a 


spy.” offered his captors «any 


declined all his bribes, and delivered him 


to Lieutenant Colonel Jameson, then 
in command of 


North 


well to 


Sheldon’s dragoons at 
Salem. 
add, 


Paulding and his companions to high 


In passing, it might be 


that this capture raised 


esteem and honor. Washington wrote 


lo congress: “Their conduct merits our 
warmest esteem, and I beg leave to add 
that they should be granted a handsome 
vratuity. 


They have prevented in all 


probability, our suffering one of the 


severest strokes that could have been 
meditated against us.” 

Congress prompt.y passed a resolution 
of thanks for their fidelity and patriot 
ism, gave them an annuity of two hun 
dred dollars and ordered a medal struck 
in their honor. These medals were pre 
sented to the captors in person by Wasn 
ington. 

Colonel Jameson, who now had Andre 
in charge, was an honest and unsuspic 


Andre 


Important business for General Arnold, 


ious soul. He believed was oO 


Who he thought was a loyal and patri 


otic officer. He at. once wrote — to 
\rnoid, telling of the capture, and sent 


Allen, 


With the letter and the prisoner to him 


Licutenant with four soldiers, 


Andre was delighted. He 
both to himself and Arnold. 


saw satety, 
They had not been gone long, however, 
when Major Tallmadge, a vigilant and 
trusted othcer of Colonel Jameson, re 
turned to headquarters and heard about 
the capture and the action of his chiet. 
He at once sought his presence, de 
nounced Arnold as a traitor and urged 
that he be allowed to follow 
\ndre 
and he 
The little band 
reached the fortress and Andre saw lb 


with a few 
Hlis 


seni 


dragoons and bring back. 


persistence prevailed was 
after him. had almost 
erty in sight, when they were overtaken 
and returned to headquarters. 

But Lieutenant Allen, with the letter, 
went alone to West Point and delivered 
it to Arnold. The letter 


his plate, telling of the capture ot Andre 


was laid on 


and that all the papers in his possession 
Arnold 


Ile read the papers 


had been sent to Washington. 
was a good actor. 


through =without) a word. Only his 


wife detected the fear in his eves. 


He arose hastily and went out of 


the room. She at once fol.owed, and 


putting her around him © said, 


“What Hastily he told her all 


and she fell to the tloor in a dead faint. 


arms 


is it?” 


He left her to a maid, hastily kissed his 


sleeping babe, seized his pistols, and 
mounted his horse and rode rapidly to 
the river. This boat was there, manned 
by his own crew, and they pulled for 
life to the British ship | udture. Arnold 
was in the bow and _ raised his cane 
with a handkerchief fastened to the end. 
He ascended to the deck and finding the 
Colonel Robinson, 
was waiting for Andre, he told 
The Vulture returned to 


New York at once bearing the traitor to 


commander, who 


him 
everything. 
General Clinton. By this mere chance 
was Andre prevented from escaping. By 
Colonel 
Jameson's stupidity, Arnold was given a 


a narrower chance, owing to 
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chance to escape, otherwise he wouid 


have been hours. 
Arnold received his price from the [rit- 
ish government but it was like the thirty 


pieces of silver Judas received for be- 


arrested in a few 


British 
treated him contemptuously. His name 


traying his master. Iéven the 


was loaded with died 


in obscurity in a foreign land ‘“unwept, 


infamy. He 
unhonored and unsung.” Truly did he 
illustrate the saying of the LDible, “The 
We shall have 
occasion to refer to him but once more. 
Let us now return to the ill-fated but 
still lovable Andre. 


wages of sin is death.” 


Major Tallmadge, 
whose suspicions and subsequent vigor- 
ous actions, had prevented Andre’s es- 
cape, was made his subsequent custodi- 
an and well did he fulfill his duties. 
With a strong escort he conveyed him 
to West Point, where by Washington’s 
secret orders he was received by General 
Greene. On the journey Tallmadge and 


Andre had 


They were both well 


much free conversation. 


educated, about 
the same age, and had much in common. 
In reply to a question of Tallmadge, 
Andre said that in the enterprise in 
which he was engaged he sought only 
military glory and the applause of his 
king and country, and perhaps a briga- 
diership. He then asked Tallmadge in 
what light he woukl be regarded by 


General Washington and a military tri- 


bunal. Tallmadge tried to evade an an- 
swer, but being pressed, he said, “I 


Yale 
College, by the name of Nathan Hale, 
who entered the army in 1775. 


had a much loved classmate in 
Imme 
diately after the battle of Long Island, 
General Washington wanted informa- 
tion respecting the strength, position an. 
probable movements of the enemy. 
Captain Hale tendered his services, went 
over to Brooklyn, and was taken just 
as he was passing the outposts of the 


enemy on his return. Do you remem- 


ber the sequel of the story?” 


"ae," 


“he was hanged as a spy. 


said Andre, 
But you surely do not consider his case 
and mine alike.” ‘Yes, 
lar,” replied Tallmadge, ‘and similar will 
be your West 
Point, General Washington at once or- 
dered a meeting of the board of officers 


to make careful enquiry and report in 


precisely simi- 


fate.” On arriving at 


what light the prisoner ought to be con 
what should 
The 


generals, and 


sidered and punishment 


be inflicted. board consisted of 


six major eight briga- 
General Greene was the 
Andre made a clear 


and detailed account of all 


dier generals. 
presiding officer. 
his trans 
actions. After due deliberation the boar« 
reported that the prisoner ought to be 
considered as a spy, and that, agreeably 
to the laws and usages of nations, ic 
ought to suffer death. Andre met the 
verdict with maniy firmness. “I fore 
see my fate,” he said, “and though I pre 
tend not to play the hero, or be indiffer 
ent to life, vet Tam reconciled to what 
ever may happen, conscious that mis 
fortune, not guilt, has brought it upon 
me.” 

Washington approved the findings of 
Andre to be 
hanged as a spy on the first day of 


the court and sentenced 


October, at 5.o0’clock in the afternoon. 
He at once notified General Clinton of 
his decision and the findings of the 
court. 
Great efforts made to 
Andre from his sad fate. General Clinton 
wrote to Washington that 


were save 
Andre was 
not a legal spy, for a flag of truce had 
been sent with him and passports had 
been granted for his return. He said 
that the board had not been rightly in 
formed of all the circumstances and 
asked for a stay of execution and a 
conference. This was granted, and Gen 
eral Greene met the British officers at 


Dobbs erry, but to no purpose. \ 
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direct proposal was made to exchange 
\ndre for Arnold. It would have been 

result gratifying alike to the British 
and the Americans. It would have sat- 
istied everyone—but Arnold—but Gen- 
eral Clinton sadly refused. He felt in 
honor bound 


to keep his agreements 


with the traitor, even at such a cost. 
\rnold himself, furious with rage at the 
storm his own actions had raised, wrote 
to Washington an insulting letter, stat- 
ing that he would hang every American 
he captured if Andre was not released. 
No reply was made to this insult but it 
riveted the last nail in Andre’s coffin. 
Qn the morning of October first, not 
knowing that he had been given a day’s 


Andre 


letter to Washington: 


reprieve, wrote the following 
“———: 


death by the consciousness of a life de- 


Buoyed above the terror of 
voted to honorable pursuits, and stained 


with no action that can give remorse, | 


trust that the request | make to Your 


Iexcellency at this serious period, and 
which is to soften my last moments, will 
not be rejected. Sympathy towards a 
soldier will surely induce Your [xcel- 
lency and a military tribunal, to adapt 
the mode of my death to the feelings 
of a man of honor. Let me hope, sir, 
if aught in my character impresses you 
with esteem toward me, if aught in my 
misfortune marks me as the victim of 
policy and not of resentment, I shall 
experience the operation of those feel- 
ings in your breast by being informed 
that I am not to die on a gibbet. I have 
the honor to be Your [:xcellency’s most 
obedient and most humble servant 


John Andre.” 


Colonel Tlamilton and 


officers 


many of the 


urged Washington to comply 


with the prisoner's request, but he felt 
that he could not and did not reply to 
the letter. 


Andre spent his last might 


in writing to his mother and sisters and 
to Miss Seward, his staunch and loyal 
friend. He was executed on October 
2, 1780, upon an eminence near Tappan 
village, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people. He was dressed in full 
military costume and white top boots. 
He was attended by General Greene and 
all the field officers, except Washington 
and his staff. The prisoner's step was 
firm and he did not falter even when 
he saw the gallows, and knew that his 
last request was not to be granted. He 
mounted the gallows without assistance 
and adjusted the noose to his own neck. 
The Adjutant 


order 


read the 
for his execution, and told the 


General then 


prisoner he might speak if he wished. 
Andre courte- 
ously to General Greene and said in a 


Standing erect, bowed 
firm voice, All | request of you, gentle- 
men, is that, while | acknowledge the 
propriety of my sentence, you will bear 
me witness that | die like a brave man.” 

These were his last words and in a 
few moments it was all over. “Thus 
died in the bloom of life,’ wrote Dr. 
Thatcher, who was present as surgeon 
of the Continental Army, “the accom- 
plished Major Andre, the pride of the 
Royal Army and the valued friend of 
Sir Henry Clinton.” The same officer 1s 
authority for the statement that Andre's 
regimentals were delivered to his serv- 
ant and that his body was buried under 
the gallows. 

It is doubtful if there ever was an 
execution under such sorrowful circum- 
stances. [Friend and foe alike joined in 
All knew that the 
real traitor had escaped and that Andre 


universal sympathy. 


was at the worst only an involuntary 
spy. 
Washington signed his death warrant 


with great reluctance and with much 


emotion. Not one of the great generals 


of the Revolution but was filled with 
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sympathy for him. The younger 


officers, Lafayette, Hamilton, Tallmadge 


and others were fascinated by him. 
Andre had that rare quality of attrac- 
tion that drew everyone towards him. 


Tallmadge, who was his constant guard, 
said of him, “From the few days of in 
timate intercourse I had with him, | be- 
deeply Major 
that | no in- 


stance when my affections were so fully 


came so attached to 


Andre could remember 
absorbed by any man.” 

Dr. that the 
thousands were shed at his death, even 
The 


British army had a day of mourning for 


Thatcher said tears of 


the roughest soldiers wept freely. 
his loss. Sir Henry Clinton shut him- 
self up and refused to be seen by any- 
one, but it is remarkab!e that there were 
no reprisals, except by the guilty Arnold. 
ven the British generals recognized 
the essential justice of the affair and 
there 


was no condemnation 


public 
of Washington. 
The hon 


ored the memory of Andre by ordering 


All [england went into 
mourning. King especially 
a notable mural monument to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey near the ‘Poets 
Corner.” It was built in statuary mar- 


ble and is seven and one-half feet im 


height. The inscription is as follows: 

“Sacred to the memory of Major John 
Andre, who, raised to the rank of adju- 
tant general of the British army in 
America, and employed in an important 
and hazardous enterprise fell a sacrifice 
to his zeal for his king and country, on 
the 2nd A.D 1780, 


eminently beloved and esteemed by the 


day ot October, 


army in which he served, and lamented 


even by his foes. His gracious 


SOV- 
ereign, King George the Third, has 
caused this monument to be erected.” 


to the 
brother re- 


The king granted a_ pension 


family of Andre, and his 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 
On the 1821, forts 


tenth of August 
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years later, the remains of Andre wer 


taken up and buried in Westminste: 


Abbey, where they now Two 
monuments have been erected to Andre 


in this country. 


repose. 


The first was set up by 
James Lee, a public-spirited New York 
merchant in 1846. It is a boulder stone 
and on its face are these words: 
“Andre 
2, 1780.” 


was executed here Octobe: 
A second and more elegant 
monument was erected here one hundred 
years later by the late Cyrus W. Field 
of New York. When the land was se 
cured and preparations begun, a storm 
of protest raised 


was throughout — the 


country. The press, ever ready to pub 


lish excited views, was. filled) with 
letters, intemperate and unwise. One 
paper declared that if Mr. Field per- 


sisted in erecting the monument, ten 


thousand men were ready to pull it 


down and cast it into the river. For 
tunately the good sense of the Americail 
people began to assert itself. As Mr. 
Meld said, “It was not to honor treason, 
it was to designate a historical 


Mr. Field 


to write the 


great 
event.” Dean 
Stanley Th 
latter agreed and in his letter to Mr. 
Kield he showed that England felt that 
all animosity was over. 


requested 


inscription. 


He writes: “It 
is desirable that the inscription contain 
neither an attack nor a defense of 
Andre, but only an expression of sym 
pathy with him in his tragical fate, and 
with Washington for the difficult cir 
cumstances in which the judges were 
placed.” 

On the 2nd of October, 1879, the 99th 
anniversary of the execution of Andre, 
the monument prepared by Mr. Field 


was uncovered in the presence of mem 


bers of the historical societies in| New 
York, and of many officers of the 
United States Army. There was no 


pomp or ceremony, Not a speech Was 


made nor a token of applause given. 
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[he memorial stone is composed of a 
shaft of Quincy granite, nine feet in 
height, and there is no ornamentation. 
lt stands on an elevation near the village 
of Tappan, about two miles from the 
Hudson River, and only a few feet from 
the boundary line of New Jersey. On 
the west side is this inscription written 
by Dean Stanley of Westminster Abbey : 


“Here died, October 2, 1780. Major 
John Andre of the British Army, who, 
entering the American lines on a secret 
mission to Benedict Arnold, for the sur- 
render of West Point, was taken prison- 
His 


death, though according to the stern rule 


er, tried and condemned as a spy. 


of war, moved even his enemies to pity: 
both the 


one so young and so brave. In 1821 his 


and armies mourned fate of 


remains were removed to Westminster 


\bbev. A 


this 


hundred vears_ later 


stone was placed above the spot where 
he lay, by a citizen of the United States 
against which he fought, not to perpetu- 
ate the record of strife, but in token of 
those better feelings, which have since 
united two nations, one in race, in lan 
guage and in religion, with the hope that 
this friendly union will never be broken.” 
On the reverse side of the monument 
are these simple words: 


‘He was more unfortunate than crimi- 


nal. An accomplished man and gallant 
officer. 
(;eorge Washington.” 
If our greatest and best president 


could pen these words of Major Andre, 
it is surely worth our while to picture 
again this handsome and lovable youth, 
like a the 


Revolutionary sky and in a moment was 


as he burst meteor across 


hid in the darkness. 











lo New Hampshire 
IDA HUBBARD RIGGS 


New Hampshire! ©, New Hampshire! 

My heart with rapture thrills, 
When | behold your mountains 

And cloud-capped granite hills, 
Bedecked with fir and balsam, 

With spruces and with pine. 


New Hampshire! Fair New Hampshire! 


I’m proud to call you mine. 


| love your brooks and rivers 
Which curve through valleys green; 
No less the little brooklet, 
Oft by the roadside seen 
To follow on one’s left hand 
And then upon one’s right. 
New Hampshire! Old New Hampshire! 
Thou’rt fair unto my sight. 


Your road-sides trimmed with laurel, 
With mountain-pinks and ferns, 
Your lakes as clear as crystals, 
Your shady nooks and turns 
Delight the eve and cheer us 
While trav’ling on life’s wavs. 


New Hampshire! Dear New Hampshire! 


Thou lt be through endless days. 


What though we wander Westward 

Seeking gold without alloy, 
Or fly to sunny Southland 

And taste of many a joy; 
Our hearts turn ever backward, 

lf good or ill our fate, 


To New Hampshire, our New [lampshire, 


The Grand Old Granite State. 
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A New Hampsthire- Massachusetts River 


CHARLES N. 


Years and years ago, John Green- 
leaf Whittier wrote: 


“Stream of 
still 

The sunset rays thy valley fill; 

Poured the 
defile, 

Wave, wood and spire beneath them 
smile.” 


my fathers! Sweetly 


slantwise down long 


The 


Sieur de 


which 
1604, 
“The Indians speak of a beautiful river, 
far to the south, which they call Merri- 
The the Atlantic 
surge against Plum Island and the beach 
of Salisbury. 


Merrimack! Of 
Monts 


river 


also wrote, in 


mack.’ waves of 
Between this island and 
the 
Its waters flow past New- 
buryport into the sea. 


the beach there is the mouth of 
Merrimack. 
Its waters flow 
from New Hampshire's southern bound- 
ary into Massachusetts, then through 
Tyngsborough, Lowell, Lawrence, Hav- 
erhill, and past Newburyport. The 
Merrimack, wide and powerful. 

The Merrimack flows 
New The Connecticut 
river, beginning in northern New Hamp- 
shire, also As is 


well known, it forms most of the Granite 


southward in 
Hampshire. 
ows southwardly. 
State’s western boundary, then crosses 
the states of Massachusetts and Connec- 
The 


150 


ticut. Its total length is 390 miles. 


length of the Merrimack is only 


miles. In Franklin two rivers unite to 
form the Merrimack. 
the Winnipesaukee. 
Franklin in Merrimack county, the Mer- 


The Pemigewas- 
set and Irom 
rimack river descends between Boscawen 
and Canterbury, past Concord, between 
Bow and Pembroke, through Hooksett, 


HOLMES 


past Manchester, Belford, between Mer- 
rimack and Litchtie'.!; Nashua and Hud- 
Nashua — the 
river enters Massachusetts. 

From Lake Winnipesaukce to the Af- 


son. Below 


Merrimack 


lantic Ocean, one hundred and fifty 
miles, southward and eastward, across 
the counties of Merrimack and f#li!!s- 


borough in New Hampshire; in Middle- 
sex and [tssex counties, Massachusetts, 
it drains an area approximating 4864 
square miles. Other rivers besides the 
Pemigewasset and the Winnipesaukee 
unite with this New Hampshire-Massa- 
chusetts river. As it flows southward 
and eastward, the Contoocook, Soucook, 


Suncook, Concord, 


Souhegan, Nashua, 
Shawsheen, and other streams, swell its 
waters. And, as the poet Whittier 


wrote : 
“| see the winding Powow fold 
The green hill in its belt of gold, 


And following down its Wav\ line, 


Its sparkling waters blend with 
thine.” 
The Merrimack River! A river in 


terrupted by rapids and _ falls. 
ble 


Massachusetts. 


Naviga- 
from Newburyport to 
The 
water-power 1s famous throughout the 
world. 


Haverhill, 
Merrimack, whose 


Where vast quantities of cotton 


grown in the south are spun in_ the 
north.  Milhons of cotton bales are 
produced annually down south. Many 


of these bales are transmuted into mil 
lions of dollars up north. Transported 
from cotton fields to huge factories on 
the the 


the 


banks of Merrimack River. 


Famous are manufacturing cities 


along this wide and powerful stream, 
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Concord, Manchester, Nashua, Law- 
rence, Lowell and Haverhill. And other 
products are manufactured on the banks 
of the Merrimack. From its source te 
its mouth, we hear machines and 
spindles, we see energy and enterprise. 

And the Merrimack is still a beautiful 
river! Particularly in New Hampshire. 
Times have changed since 1604 when 
Sieur de Monts wrote. Then the Mer- 
rimack ran in primeval beauty from 
Winnipesaukee to the sea. Two cen- 
turies and more years passed. The 
And this 
New Hampshire- Massachusetts river re- 


Merrimack was still beautiful. 


mains so today. 


Years and years ago, 


s 


John (sreenleaf Whittier wrote: 


“As brightly on the voyager’s eye, 

Weary of forest, sea and sky, 

Breaking the dull continuous wood, 

The Merrimack ro'led down his 
Hood ; 

Mingling that clear pellucid brook, 

Which channels vast Agioochook 

When spring-time’s sun and shower 
unlock 

The frozen fountains of the rock, 

And more abundant waters given 

From that pure lake, ‘The Smile of 
Heaven, 

Tributes from vale and mountain- 
side, 


With ocean’s dark, eternal tide!” 
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il matter 


Editorial 


ARLAN C. PEARSON is a long 
way from being a sour, premedi- 
tative kill-joy. To the contrary 

he writes most felicitously and volumi- 

nously about persons and things of New 

Hampshire interest. He is one of those 
rare birds who can turn out a column 

day in and day out and keep it uniformly 

interesting without recourse to ill- 

natured or caustic comment on anybody. 

He is a reservoir of information about 
permanent and occasional residents of 

the last 

decades and the amazing thing about it 
is that 


New Hampshire during four 


never a one of them has been 


without some excellent quality that he 
has discovered and 


can recall on the 
slightest -_ provocation. 
Nevertheless, we have a_ grievance 


against Mr. Pearson. After reading an 


article written by Samuel G. Blythe in 
Saturday Eve 
ning Post, im which Mr. Blythe told a 
most enticing tale about the late Sena- 
tor William |. that 
contained a snappy entry for every day 
from the time he 


a recent issue of the 


Chandler's diary 


was in Harvard Law 
School in 1852 until his death in 1917. 
This diary, according to Mr. Blythe, had 
recorded all the New Hampshire sena- 
tor heard or knew about government and 
political affairs, and as Mr. Blythe said, 


Mr. Blythe with his keen appreciation 


of dramatic values went on to say that 


this Chandler diary probably was _ the 
most valuable running commentary on 
American politics and government ever 
written but unfortunately the diary en 
tries were in a shorthand that only Mr. 
Chandler could translate, hence it could 
never be printed for the instruction and 
edification of students of American his 
tory. We were thrilled with the knowl 
edge of this inestimable Chandler diary 
time 


and were looking forward to the 


when Senator George H. Moses, Sena 


tor Chandler's literary executor, gets 


around to the business of writing 
we did not 
Chandler 


shorthand could never be deciphered. 


Chandler's biography. Tor 
share Blythe's tear that the 


Visions of a human interest docu 
ment approximating the inimitable diary 
of Samuel Pepys, and like Pepys’ fre 
and easy observations on everyday at 
fairs of his time written in a supposedly 
hun 


undecipherable shorthand. But a 


dred vears or more atter Pepys Was 


placed in his tomb, the diary was dis 
covered and translated, and stands to 
day as the best delineation of the life 
of the period in which Pepys devoted 
himself to writing down the tittle-tattl 


of the daily round in detail and with 


Mr. Chandler had “heard and knew a_— a frankness born of his beliet that no 
lot.” body could ferret out the key LO his 
| 69 | 
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shorthand. It was not to be expected 
that Senator Chandler would be so un- 
compromisingly self-revealing as Pepys 
was, but there was promise that we 
would have the pitiless Chandler slant 
on his contemporaries and a clear con- 
ception of what actually happened in 
some of the episodes that are more or 
less hazy. 

This diverting prospect tickled our 
fancy during several days and we had 
just about reached the point of getting 
in touch with Senator Moses to urge him 
to drop everything else and start work- 
ing on the Chandler biography and to 
first of all apply his well known ingenu- 
ity to digging out the key to the short- 
hand entries in the diary. Then along 
came Harlan Pearson with his Yankee 
literalness and pricked the bubble of our 
pleasurable anticipation of a brand new 
sparkling contribution to the biographi- 
cal section of current literature. 

The worst part of it is that Mr. Pear- 
son in all probability knows what he 
is talking about, for he enjoyed intimate 
relations with Senator Chandler both as 
his secretary for a time in Washington 
and for many years thereafter as a 
prominent member of the staff of the 
Senator’s newspaper, the Concord Moni- 
Mr. the 
Blythe statement as one of those things 
that would be important if true. These 
entries according to Mr. Pearson, who 
without doubt looked the 
Chandler diary, consist merely of names 


tor. Pearson disposes of 


has over 


of men and places put down obviously 
to remind the senator that he met the 
man or was in the place mentioned on 
the date indicated. 


This incident is unfortunate to us in 
more ways than that of disappointing our 
hopes for a fresh crop of Chandlerisms. 
We had been in a way of forgetting a 
distrust of Sam Blythe’s reliability as a 
dopester and a chronicler, which was 
born ten years ago, just prior to the 


declaring of the Volstead Act as effec- 
tive. In the same publication in which 
Blythe wrote about the Chandler diary, 
a week or two before national prohibition 
was assumed to be a fact, Blythe came 
through with an alarmist forecast of 
what prohibition would mean. He as- 
serted in dogmatic fashion that those 
chaps who were thinking prohibition 
would not prohibit were simply deluding 
themselves and that when the Volstead 
Act became the law of the land, alco- 
holic beverages would disappear over 
night and the thirsty ones who had not 
been forehanded and had not laid in sup- 
plies would be wandering around like lost 
souls with tongues hanging out and no 
sympathetic bartender around to proffer 
relief. 

Up to that time many had been taking 
a philosophical attitude toward the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, deeming it one ot 
those unaccountable things that crop out 
to inconvenience people, but of course 
not applicable to the privileged person 
who happened to be dwelling on the sub- 
ject. Blythe threw the first real scare 
into us and hurried efforts were taken 
to provide for emergencies. From an 
standpoint, Blythe’s council 
would have been good for the price went 
up immediately and we might have been 
under obligations to him had it not been 
for the fact that many of our friends 
did not get Blythe’s advice or failed to 
act on it and placed their dependence on 
our meagre supply in their oft recur- 
ring emergencies. The only correct 
angle of Blythe’s hunch on what would 
happen when prohibition came in was 
that the bartenders would disappear, 
but he overlooked the flock of bootleg- 
gers that sprung up like mushrooms to 
replace them. 

So to the matter of the Chandler 
diary, Blythe was right in his statement 
that the senator had a diary but all 
wrong as to the nature of the entries. 


economic 











